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Abstract 

Ah afialysis of Pennsylvania vocational school and comprehensive high school 
scores using state assessment data was ^performed- The, following conclusions 
were advanced based on the data: (1) vocational schools scored lower than 
comprehensive high sj:hools in thirteen of fourteen areas, (2) full-time voca- 
tional schools scored higher than* all vocational schools, (3) non-vocational 
students had a statistically significant advantage in all twenty-one school 
condition variables, (U) vocational schools and vocational' students had their 
own unique characteristics and (5) high socio-economic, vocational students * 

scored lower than high socio-economic non-vocational students. 
> • 

1 
\ 

■^Note: In Pennsylvania, the system of occupational related high schools consists 

mostly of area vocational-technical schools. Their programs include technical 
fields, such as electronics^ and data processing, as well as vocational fields, 
, such as welding, 'automobile repair, and construction trades. However, in - 
this paper for brevity the schools are referred io simply as vocational school 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE - DIEFERsICE 
BETWEEN PENNSYLVANIA VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
AND COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL ASSESSMENT SCORES 

' INTRODUCTION - . 

Pennsylvania's state assessment program, the Educational Quality Assessment 
(EQA), provides a school "building assessment on fourteen areas related tx> the 
state adopted goals of quality education. School data and student data include 
scores on the following fourteen goal areas: self-esteem, understanding 
oi:hers, reading, writing, mathematics, interest in sqhool and learning, societal 
responsibility, knowledge of law/government, health' practices , 'creative activities 
career awareness, appreciating human accomplishments, knowledge of human 
accomplishments and information usage. Appendix A contains a summary of the 
fourteen instruments including a scale description, number of items, sample 
items and response choices. It should be noted the EQA survey measures the 
performance of only grade eleven students at the high school level. This 
information was included in an extensive twenty-four page report returned to 
each school. ' 

In 1982 both full-time and part-time vocational schools participated in 
the EQA program. When. EQA data were tabulated for vocational schools in 1982, 
the school scores w^re rather low in comparision to Pennsylvania comprehensive 

high schools. To provide vocational school administrators with relevant 

_ . X 

comparative data perCfcntile norms were deyeloped" separately for vocational 
schools. Also, the EQA program provides comparative data on thirty-one school 
condition variables reflecting teacher and student perceptions\f the school, 
socio-economic status and other school related variables. Se^e Appendix B for a 
review of each condition variable including a description of the measure 



weighting and what higher scores indicate. Vocational school administrators 
were provided separate vocational school norms on the school condition' variables 



The principal intent of the present study was to investigate the difference 
between Pennsylvania vocaiiofi^l school student and comprehensive high scShool 
student assessment scores. This investigation was conducted, because rather 
large differences were found to exist between student scores in the two types 
(vocational and comprehensive) of Pennsylvania schools. Those differences were 
on a wide range of assessment topics. Also, differences were found between 

I 

vocational and comprehensive high schools' on the thirty-one school condition 
variables. Hence, the magnitude of the differences and possible explanations 
for thofie differences were the major topics of the study. 



METHODS 

J 



r 



KQA raw scores were available for both vocational and comppehehs i ve high 

schools and for individual students attending the tjwo types of schools. Hence, 

■ 

both school mean data and student data were available. School raw scores were 
calculated for a cognitive area by finding the mean number of items correct for 
all grade eleven students assessed in the school.' It shoudd be noted the EQA 
pi^ogram employs matrix samplmg. This is a method whereby each student takes 
^nly a portion of the* total number of dtems for every measured gdal area. 
Although matrix sampling is employed, school mean scores are ca 1 cul atetl-based 
on the total number of items for a goal area. That is, for mathemaftics there 
was a total of sixty items, this resulted in a possible mean school score rarige 
of zero to sixty. In matrix sampling each student responded to only fifteen 



mathematics items. This 'resul ted in student math scores having a possible 
range of zero to fifjieen. It is important to note this difference in school 
and student score rang^^when reviewing the analysis of data. 

Each yea^r a sample representative of Pennsylvania £5 comprehensive high * 
schools is selecred. Th^ sample, which consists of about 33 percent of all 
Pennsylvania school distr^icts, is used to derive percentile ranks. The vocational 
and comprehensive high school raw scores and percentiles were used to illustrate 
the difference between the two types of high schools in the fourteen goal areas 
assessed by EQA, Both student and school mean data were analyzed to determine 
the difference between vocational ^nd comprehensive high schools. To determine 
if the raw scores were statistical ly 4i fferent between the two 
student categories a Behrens-Fisher t'test was employed. Also, given the 
large sample, a measure of "effect size" (Cohen, 1969) was calculated by 
forming a ratio of the observed differences to the population standard deviation. 
This was done to assist in evaluating the Agnificant differences found using " 
the t'test. 

In effort to investigate the difference between the school scores, the 
thirty-one corid i tion var ia))le scores were examined. Both vocational and 
comprehensive high schools had responded to the same set of thirty-one condition 
variables. Thus, the so^ io-ecojiomic status, teacher perceptions on school 
condition.s and .student perceptions on selected variables were used to analyze 
difference.s in schoo,l , conditions between vocational schools and comprehensive 
high school.-.. Behrens-Fisher t' tests were used to determine if a statistically 
.significant difference existed between the two types of schools on selected 
condition variables. Where statistically significant differences existed, this 



was considered to be evidence that ill^ustrat^ed ,the vocational schools were 
different in the operational conditions from comprehensive high schools. To 
control for the larger sample size ^'effect s»ize" Was calculated using the 
vocational and comprehend? ive high school data. 

The analysis of cond i t ion va r i ables was continued using student data. 
Twenty-one condition variables were employed to analyze thq differences between 
vocational and comprehensive high school students. Behrens-Fisher t* tests and 
the "effect size" measure were employed in this analysis. 

Correlation coefficients wer^ calculated between the condition vari<1bles 

A ^ 

and the fourteen goal area scores. One set of correlation coef f icitints was 

1 ' 

calculated using student data. lA second set of correlation coefficients was 
calculated using school mean data. The correlations were to provide insight 
into the stat i st i (;^a 1 relationship between condition variables and goal areas. 
Selected condition variables were analyzed to determine if similar statistical 
relationships exist in vocational and comprehensive high schools. 



:*m[ft V 



An attemrft was made to select a sample of non-vocationa 1 htgh school 
students that/ matched those found in vocational schools on one condition 
variable, socio-economic status. This task was designed to assist in analyzing 
the difference between non-vocational and vocational scores. The raw scores 
for socio-economic status levels were calculate^ for both non-vocat i ona 1 and 
vocational students. 



\ . 
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DATA SOURCE 

Data for this investigation were gathered from most of the Pennsylvania 
vocational schools. A total of nine full-time and sixty-nine part-time vocational 
schools responded to the EQA survey. Both full-time and part-time vocational 
schools were included in the 1982 survey. Over 20,500 vocational school 
students surveyed responded to each of the fourteen EQA measures, 

riata were available for a large sample of Pennsylvania comprehensive high 
schools. Of the 501 Pennsylvania school districts, data were , available from 
216 school districts in 1982. A norm sample of 166 .school districts was 
selected to be representative of the state based on school district size and 
wealth. In J982, the Pennsylvania grade eleven norm sample of comprehensive 
high schools included 195 schools and over 37,000 students. 

Scores for vocational high schools and comprehensive high schools were 
available on magnetic tape from the EQA records. Both student raw scores and 
school mean raw scores were available for 1982. Also a percentile rank was 
available for schools as a part of the records. 

> 

The EQA package was used in the same form for both vocational and compre- 
hensive high schools. Thus, an assessment package designed to be used in 
Pennsylvania tomprehensive high schools was administered in vocational schools. 
The EQA Divisipn employees had some reservations about using the assessment 
package designed for comprehensive high schools in a vocational school setting. 
These reservations were bdsed on the fact that comprehensive high school 
programs were assessed by EQA while vocational school subjects may not be 
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included in the afsessment content. Althlsmgh some f>robleTns were recognized, 
the results (did provide comparative data f or\ocational schools on fourteen 
goal areas related to comprehensive high school programs. 



RESULTS 



Schoo 1 G oal Scor e s 

~* • ~' ( 



) 



As stated previously, the discrepancy between vocational and comprehensive 
•ihigh school scores was the impetus.^for this investigation/^ In order to ilTustrate 
th^;^ difference between school scores Table 1 was constructed. The state mean 
raw 6*^lSipres for comprehens ive "high schools, all vocational schools and full-time 



vocat io^i|l;l schools were included along with the percentile rarik for all vocational 
schools a^il!|;ful 1-t ime vocational schools. Percentile ranks were calculated for 
leach of the fourteen goal areas based on Pennsylvania norms for comprehensive 
high school grade "eleven students. iFull-time vocational schools were the nine 
Pennsylvania schools that had students attending a vocational school for all 
subjects, i.e. they did not attend a comprehensive school for any instruction. 

The mean raw ^icores, found in Table 1, for all vocational schools were 
lower than the comprehensive high school raw scores for thirteen of the fourteen 
goal areas. Only in the creative activities goal areas was the vocational 
school mean score higher than the comprehensive high school mean. That was of 
some interest since the creative activities assessment requires students to. 
report the frequency with which they have performed a "creative activity" 
during the pa^t three years. Creative 'activities is the only*goal area that 
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does not deal with student knowledge or student attitudes but measures student 
activity. Also, the vocational school mean raw score was rather close to the 
comprehensive high school mean for the interest in school and learning goal 
area. This was logical since most vocational students in Pennsylvania have 
elected to attend the vocational school. An assumption was made that if a 

student elects to attend a vocational school then the student has some interest 

I 

in the vocational school. A concern was noted on the remaining twelve goal 
area mean scores for all vocational schools. The fact that the percentile 
ranks were rather low (first to tenth percentile) in those twelve goal areas 
reflected the magnitude of the discrepancy between comprehensive and vocational 
school scores. 

An examination of the full-time vocational school means revealed scores ' 
higher than those found for vocational schools overall. However, the full-time 

1 

vocational school mean raw scores were lower than the comprehensive school 
means in thirteen of fo^irteen areas. Full-time vocational schools did score 
higher than the comprehensive schools in the interest in 8cha|pl and learning 
goal area. There was a clear trend for the full-time voc-ational schools to 
score higher than the vocational schools in general. The authors do not have 
sufficient data to explain the difference between Pennsylvania's part-time and 
full-time vocational schools. One could hypothesize that the sel^'tion process . 
for full-time schools differs from part-time voca'tional schools, or that 
different students elect to* attend those schools. Another hypothesis was that 
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Table 1 

Mean School Raw Scores and Percentile Ranks 
for Comprehensive, All Vocational ajid 
Full-Time Vocational Schools on the Goal Areas 



Goal 
Area 



Compre- ^ 
hensive 



Self-Esteem 

Understanding 
Others 

Reading 

Writing 

Mathematics 

Interest in School 
and Learning 

Societa 1 
Respons ibi bi ty 

Knowledge of Law 
and Government 

Health and 
Safety Practices 

Creative Activities 

Career Aware,ness 

Appreciating lluinan 
Accompl i shments 

Knowledge of Human 
Accomplishments 

Information Usage 



59.49 
111 .63 

24.60 
J-ii* . 32 
34.36 
65.. 56 

50. 10 

24 . 37 

81.45 

41 .09 
22. 75 
128.67 

26.03 

17.58 



Mean School Raw Scores 
All 
Vocationa 1 



Percentile Ri^nft^ 
Full-Time All p'Sl'l-Time 

Vocational Vocational Vocat'ional 



56. 10 
99. .96 

19.27 
28. 15 
29.42 
64.20 

45 . 29 

19. 77 

75.47 

41 .22 
19.56 
115.85 

19.47 

13.55 



57.43 
1^4. 70 

21.25 
29 . 58 
31.51 
67.38 

46.96 

21 .29 

76.88 

39. 7g 
20.61 
\17.56 

20.67 

♦ 

15 .00 



10 

1 

5 
1 
5 
40 

1 



50 
5 
5 

1 



20 
5 

10 
5 
15 

65 

10 

10 

35 
10 

5. 

1 

10 



N=195 for comprehensive, N=69 for all vocational, N=9 for full-timQ vocational 

^Some comprehensive high schools included part-time vocational students when 
administering the instrument. 

2 

Percentile rank was calculated based on comprehensive high school norms. 
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attending one school for all subjects (full-tim^) promotes higher s^res and 
better attitudes on the fourteen areas measured than attending two schools part 
time. Also, students attending a school full time may be exposed to a better 
coordinated instructional and program package. 



In summary, the vocational scores were much lower than thoS^ found in 
comprehensive high schools. An examination of the full-time vocational scores 
revealed slightly higher scores than those in the vocational schools overall. 
There was little doubt that the Behrens-Fisher t'test would find a significant 
difference between the vocational and Comprehensive high school scores for most 
goal areas. Thus, the student data were analyzed' in the following section to 
gain additional information on the discrepancy between scores. 

Student Goal Scores I 

\ ' • / 

Ain an effort to examine the differ^ce between comprehensivr and vocational 
school^ student scores the following averages were calculated. A mean student 

r.«;ore, fo-r each of the fourteen goal areas, was calculated for each of four 

■J 

samples. First, the students attending cooiprehenffi ve high schools in Pennsylvania 
w^re considered. This group did include some students attending a vocational 
schoM on a part time basis that were assessed while in a comprehensive high 
school\ Second, student means were derived for non-vocational /School students. 
This gr-^\ip consisted of students not attending part time or full time vocational . 
schools. Third, the means were calculated for all vocational school students. 
Fourth, only full-time vocationa-1 students were considered. These data were 
placed in Table 2. 



U 
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Overran, there was a strong tendency for. the nofiP-vocational students to 
have the highest scores. Non-vocational .students had the highest scores in 
thirteen of the fourteen goal areas. In general ^ therxomprehensive high scftool 
'students were the -second highest scoring group, ^Comprehensiv^ high school 
students had the next to the highest score in thirteen of the fourteen goal 
areas. Full-time vocational school students did score higher than the non- 
vocational school students in int'er^t^in school and learning. The group of 
all vocatioifal students scored the lowest of all groups considered. 

i <^ - — , 

Based on a review of the student data and school mean data there was a 
'strong tendency for vgcational scored "to be lower than the comprehensive 
scores. Tljis was observed for the student groups When segregating vocational ^ 
and comprehensive school students* in various ways as presented in Table 2. It 
seemed appropriate to conclude the Analysis by calculating t' values and "effect 
/Size" to examine if a significant^ difference existed between groups and the . 
magnitude of the* difference between comprehensive and vocational scores. This 
analysis w^^^^risented in the following section. , * 

Analysis of Goal Scores ' ^ o 



Studei^ data were analyzed for th^/^ourteen ^oal areas usijjg the Behrens-Fisher 
t'test and a measure of "effect size *^ Mean scores used in the analysis 
reflected the influence of matris^ satapling. That is, the mean was calculated 
based on the number o^ items presented to individual students for each goal 
area. Results of the analysis were^iflacediili Tabl^ 3. 
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Table 2 

< St:udent Raw Scores * ^ 

for Comprehensive Non-Vocational Students, Vocational Students 
and Full-Time Vocational. Students on t^e Goal Areas 



Goal 
Area 



Mean Student Raw Score 
Comprehensive Non-Vocational 



All 
Vocational 



Full-Time 
'Vocational 



Self-Est'eem 


59.68 


60.35 


Understanding 
Others " . 


. 111.55 

r 


113.88 


Reading 


24'. 70 


25.77 


Writing ^ 


34.57 


'35.81 


Mathema1;^ics 

Interest in School 
and Learning . , 


34.76 


35.83 


66.03 , 


.66.48 

1 


Societal 
Responsibility 


49.76 


50.65 


Knowledge of Law 
and Government 


24 . 63 


25.58 

0 


Health and 
jSafety Prattices 


80.70 


81.75 


Creative Activities 


42.18 


42.38 


Career Awareness 


22.90 


"^3.53 


Appreciating Human 
Ac comp lis hment § 


i28r7^. 


130.80 


Knowledge of Human % 
Accomplishmehts j 


26.60 


127.67 


Information Usage 


■17.61 


18.37 



56.26 


57.63 


99\49 


104.16 


i 

19.29 . 


> 

21.69 


28.26 


30..42 


29.47 " 


^^1.80? 


64.14 


66\61^ 


4^.06 


47.57 


19.87 


21.70 


74.98 


77.76 



19.64 
115.75. 

19.65 

13.53 



39.24 
20.85 
118. i49 

21.06 

15.18 



Ni=Approxiinately 36,000 for comprehensive, N=approximately 30,000 for non- 
N=20,000 for all vocational, N=2, 700 for full-time vocational. 



•vocational. 
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A review of the t-test results, found in Table 3, indicated all t'values 

were statistically significant at or beyoad the .01 level of probability. 

Thus, there was a statistically significant difference between the vocational . 

stuflent scores and the non-vocational student scores for all goal areas. These 

two groups were selected for the analysis because the groups are mutually 

exclusive. The vocational student scores included all vocational students 
* ♦ 

(both part-time and full-time students). Tlje non-vocational student group was 
se-lected because they represented the only group that had no vocational students 
In every case the vocational student scores were lower than the non-vocat ional 
student scores. The effect size results indicated^ mainly moderate differences 
^between the vocational and non-vocational scores for twelve of tKe goal areas. 
For interest in school and learning and creative activities the effect size 
value revealed only>^light differences between the student scores. ^ 



Results of the statistical analysis the consistency^ of results axros^ 

goal areas indicated vocational school students were different from their 
non-votational student counterparts. Vocational students were lower scoring on 
cognitive scales and were more negative on attitudinal scales. One way of 
investigating this discrepancy was to examine the conditions found in the types 
of schools . 



School Conditions Analysis . , 

It was considered a logical step to examine school conditions as a part of 
the investigation. If vocational school conditions were found to differ from 
those conditions in the comprehensive high schools, the hypothesis could be 
made that school conditions were related to school score differences. The 



Table 3 



Analysis of Vocational and Non-Vocational 
Student Mean Goal Scores for 1982 



AREA AND GROUP 


MEAN 


n 


T» VALUE ^ 


EFFECT 
SIZE VALUE 


Sel£-Est»em. Non-Vocational 

Self-Esteem Vocational * ' ^ ' ~ 


15.08 
14.06 


30455 
20883 




OQ 


■'i'i 

Understanding Others Non-Vocational * 
Understanding Others Vocational 


28.46 
24.87 


30^96 i| 
20883 ' 


1 

' 49,69 




Reading Comprehension Non-Vocational 
Reading Comprehension Vocational 


6.44 
4.82 


30509 
20862 


6S 88 


. DO 


• 

Writing Skills Non-Vocational 
Writing Skills Vocational 


8.95 
7.06 


308^4- 
21058 


71 17 

) 


. D J 


Mathematics Non-Vocational 
Mathematics Vocational 
$■ 


8.95 
7 . 37 


30826 
21029 " 


1 ^ 

^1 nfk 




Interest in School Non-Vocational 
Interest in School Vocational 


16,62 
16.04 


30734 
20876 


13 38 ^ 


1 9 


Societal Responsibility Non-Vocational 
Societal Responsibility Vocational 


12.66 
11 .26 


30532 
20909 


42 Ofi 


. Jo « 


Law and Government Non-Vocational 
Law .and Government Vocational 


6.39 
4.97 


30130' 
20w4 


m 

62.63 


0 DD 


Health Non-Vocational 
Healtb Vocational 


20.43 
18. 74 


30414 




. 2/ 


Creative Activities Non-Vocational 
Creative Activities Vocational 


10.60 
10. 44 


29939 
20302 


9 A9 


AO 

. {JZ 


Career Awareness Non-Vocational 
Career Awareness Vocational 


5.88 
4.91 


30708 
21020 


51.03 


■ .\5 


Ivpprec. Accomplishments* Non-Kocational 

Apprec. 'Accomplishments Vocational 

y 


32.70 


30481 


JO . D J 


• .33 


Knowledge of Accomp. Non-Vocational 
Knowledge of Accomp. Vocational 


6.92 
4.91 


24861 
14332 


68.63 


.70 


Information Usage Non-Vocational 
Information Usage Vocational 


4.59 
3.38 


30635 
20963 


68.47 


.60 


All tWalues were statistically significant 


at or 


beyond the . 


01 level of, 


probability. 
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school conditions were examined by calculating a mean for the non-vocational 
students and for all vocational students . Those groups were selected, as noted 
befpre, because they represented mutuaMy exclusive groups, i.e., all vocational 
students and students not attending vocational schools. After student means 
were calculated, the Behrens-Fisher t*test was employed to statistically 
investigate the difference between mean scores. Also, effect size was calculated 
to estimate the magnitude of the difference between the students scores for the 
vocational and non-vocational groups. A summary of this analysis was presented 
in Table 4. ^ ^ 

Results of the t*tests indicated tliere'was a statistically significant 
difference between the. vocational student and non-vocational student scores on 
all twenty-one condition variables. This finding supported the notion that 

students selecting to attend vocational schools were quite different from those 

i 

remaining in non-vocational school programs baBed on an analysis df student 
data. - 



Specifically, some of the findings were: that vocational student socio- 
economic status was significantly lower than non-vocational student socio-economic 
s^tatus. A total of four variables were used^as indicators of socio-economic 
status which were father's occupation, mother'* occupation, father's education, 
and mother's education. For all four school conditida variables on socio-economic 
status the vocational student scores were significantly lower. In addition 
vocational student occupational desires and occupational expectations were 
significantly lower than the ndn-vocational studendT. 



« 



Table 4 

Analysis of Vo^cational and Non-Vocational 
I Student Scores on School Condition 
, Variables for 1982 



'i 

AREA AND GROUP 

» 


MEAN 


n 


' 1 

T* VALUE 


EFFECT 

CT7I? \7AT1T17 

DIAL yAlfUt* 


Fathej^^'s Occupation Non^Vocational 


57 


.68 


9AAAA 








Father's Occupation Vocational 


48 


.40 


19442 


14 


10 


.31 


Mother's Occupation Non-Vocational 


30 


.49 










Mother's Occupa-tion Vocational 


25 


.32 


19259 


18 


75 ^ 


. 17 


Occupatibnal Desire Non-Vocational 


71 


.21 


2R314 








Occupational Deisre Vocational 


58 


.48 


19125 




AO 


.57 


Occupational Expectations Non-Vocational 


67 


.10 


27445 








Occupational Expectations Vocational 


54 


.58 


1861^7 


54 


68 


.51 


Sex (Male or Female) Non-Vocational 


0 


.52 








• 


Sex (Male or Female) Vocational 


0 


.34 


21061 




• 0 / 


.36 


Father's Education Non-Vocational' 


3 


.55 


30538 








Father's Education Vocational 


2 


.95 


20677 




• ID 


.42 


Mother's Education Non-Vocational t 


3 


.33 










Mother'*s Education Vocational^ 


2 .;97 


20774 


J3 


, *♦ J 


.31 


Community Size Non-Vocational 


2 


40 










Community Size Vocational 


2 


17 


20894 


'^ 9 


A9 


.11 


Race Non-Vocationa»l 


1 


03 










Race Vocational 


1 


02 


20877 


3 . 


7 C 

/!> 


.03 - 


Library Accessibility Non-Vocational 


1. 


97 










Library Accessibility Vocational 


1. 


IfO 


21013 


54. 


71 


' .50 


Residence Stability Non-Vocational^ 


3. 


79 


JUO7U 








Residence Stability Vocational 


3. 


71 


20989 


12. 


17 


.11 


Number oi biblings Non-Vocational 


2. 


73 


30764 








Number of Siblings* Vocational , 


3. 


00 


20865 


-15. 




.14 


Family Order Non-Vocational 


-f: 


05 


30846 








Family Order Vocational 
* 


0. 


97 


20957 


11. 


38 


. 10 


Parental Interest Non-Vocational 


5. 


46 


30709 








Parental Interest Vocational 


4. 


92 


20901 


27. 


88 


' -25 


Homework Time Non-Vocational 


1. 


85 


30893 








Homework Time Vocational 


1. 


24 


21019 


62. 


53 


.55 
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Table. 4 (Cont'd) 



Analysis of Vocational and Non-Vocational 
Student Scores on School Condition 
Variables for 1982 



^ ■ » — . , ^ ; . „^ 


AREA /and group 


IffiAN 


n 


.T' VALUE ^ 


EFFECT 
SIZE VALUE 


Television Time Non-Vocational 
Television Time Vocatj^onal 


1.A6 
,1.55 


30880" 
20990 


-6 


.8-3 


.06 ' 


Parental Expectations Non-Vocational 
Parental Expectations Vocational 


5. 16 
A. 09 


2,8715 
1886A 


81 


.69 


. 74 


Educational Expect^j^tions ^ Non-Vocational 
Educational Expectations Vocational 


2. AO 
1 .63 


30859 
20987 


93 


73 


.81- 


Teacher Expectations Non-Vocational 
Teacher Expectations Vocational 


1.75 
1756 


2A198 
15703 


2A 


67 . 


.25 


Home Reading Materials Non-Vocational 
Home Reading Materials Vocational 


' 11.61 
10.93 


30876 
21006 


28 


04 


.25 


Home Climate Non-Vocational 
Home CI imate .Vocational 


5.93 
5.62 


30389 
20557 


17. 


67 


.16 



All tWalues were statist ically significant at or beyond the .01 level of probability. 



The percentage of girls in the vocational student group was 34 percent 
while the aon-vocational group had 52 percent girls. This was a significant 
difference, and some research has indicated girls do score higher than boys at 
eleventh grade (Guerriero, 1981). Thus, based on the research, vocational 
school and student mean scores should be lower due to the high percentage of 
boys attending vocational schools. 

I 

Community size results indicated non-vocational students were from areas 
of greater population density. There was considerable doubt by the authors 
that this finding was of any importance. Also, the racial composition of the 
two groups differed only slightly. ! 

The non-vocational students did report greater accessibility to the 
library than the vocational students. Accessibility to the library could, 
contribute to higher scores in cognitive goal areas on the part of non-vocatL«<na 
studenl^. However, other factors may influence this relationship includio/^he 
time provided and the peed for vocational students to use the library. cLrela- 
tion coefficients were presented in a separate section of the^T»^per to i'uustT) 
the positive statistical relationship between student scores and library 
acce^ibility. 

Both vocational and non-vocational student means reflected considerable 
stability in the student residence. The non-vocational students did indicate 
they had greater residence stability in that fewer schools were attended within 
the past three years. 
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The number of siblings and family order analysis indicated vocational 
students had a larger number of siblings and more older siblings. Based oti the 
effect size values, the difference between vocational and non-vocational 
s||||pbnts was not large for the family size and family order variables. 

A review of the student perceptions of parental interest in school scores 
indicated non-vocational students perceived their parents as being more interested 
in the school and supportive of the^school. This difference between vocational 
and ndn-vocational students could be o/ s^pme importance. Correlation coefficients 
between student achievement and student perception of parental interest in 
school have been found to be high and positive. The correlations are placed in 
Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

Table 4 includes data on the amount of time students spend doing homework 
and watching television. Non-vocational students reported watching less 
television and spending more time on" homework, , Both of these student charac- 
teristics could promote higher student achievement by non-vocational students. 
It was noted that the magnitude of difference between mean scores was rather 
small for. television watching time. 

Student perceptions on three different conditions were collected. They 
were the following: student perception of parental expectations, student 
educational expectations and student perception of teacher expectations. For 
each variable, the non-vocational students had higher expectations than the 
vocational students. It is possible that higher expectations were related to 
the students decision" to not attend a vocational school. Hence, a student 
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selecting to go to a vocational\school had, in general, lower expectations. A 
question not answered was if lowe'ip expectations were* related to lower scores in 
cognitive goal areas and less positive attitudes in attitudinal goal areas. 

The remaining two school condition^ were the ampunt of home reading 
materials and home climate. Non-vocationkl stucjents had significantly more 
reading materials in the home ari9 a more positive home climate. 

Overall, the non-vocational students had an advantage in each of the 
twenty-:one school condition variables. When the school scores were examined, 
the sane pattern of higher scores was found in the comprehensive schools. The 
next task was to examine the statistical celationship between the goal scores 
and the school conditions. j 

Correlations Between Goals and Conditions 

In an attempt to investigate the statistical relationship between goal 
area scores and condition variable scorets, PearSoj^ Correlation Coefficients 
were calculated for vocational students and non-vocational students. Pearson' 
. Correlation Coefficients were also calculated using school data between goal 
area scores and cx>ndition variable'* scores for vocational schools and n6n-voca- 
/• tional schools. 

Student Data 

1 

|fn order tcf decode the acronyms used in Table 5 see appejidiceiTt-an4^. 
Only^correlations greater than .10 were included in the table because of the 
small amount of variance explailied. All correlations presented in the table 
wre statistically fignificant at or beyond the .01 level of probability. 
^ . ' - 19 - 
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The following guidelines were used in developing Tables 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
Table 5 presents the correlations between student condition variables and 
stuSent goal scores for non*vocational students. Student correlations were 
positive and rather hi^h between several condition variables and goal area 
scores. For example, non-vocational student occupational desires (OCDESIRE) 
^had the following correlations: .26 with reading comprehension (RC) , .28 with 
writing skills (W) , .32 with mathematics (N) , .31 with knowledge of law and 
government (KL) , .25 with career awareness (CA) , .28 with knowledge of human 
accomplishments (KH) and .25 with information usage (lU). It was observ^ed that 
the correlations indicated stjadents with high occupational desires had higher 
scores on cognitive goal areas. Correlations between cognitive areas and 
parental education (PAREDUC) , parental occupation (PAROCC) and student occupa- 
tional expectations (OCEXPECT) were somewhat similar to cor^elatfons previously 
noted with student occupational desires. 

Correlations, from Table 5, were negative for two variables, family size 

(FAMSIZE) and television watching time (TVWATCH) , with several, goal areas. The 

« 

negative correlations revealed students from larger families had a tendency to 
score lower on cognitive goal areas. Higher television watching time was 
statistically linked to both lower cognitive and negative affective goal 
scores'. 
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Table 5 

' Correlation Coefficients Between 
Student Condition Variable Scores And Student Goal Scores 
Grade 11 Students Not Attending Vocational Schools 







SE 


UO 


RC 


W 


M 


IS 


SR 


KL 


HP 


c 


CA 


AH 


IVJl 




17. 


PAREDUC 


. 13 


.11 


. 19 


.20 


.23 






.22 




. 15 


19 

. A 7 


. A ^ 


91 


1 7 


18. 


PAROCC 


.11 




. 16 


. 18 


.20 






. 18 






1^ 




. zu 


1 A 


19. 


OCDESIRE 


.22 


. 13 


.26 


.28 


. 32 


. 19 


. 10 






1 n 


. ZD 


on 


9ft 
. ZO 


. ZD 


20. 


OCEXPECT 


.2A 


. 13 


.26 


.26 


.32 


.22 


. 10 


.31 


1 1 






. zu 


90 

. Z7 


9/. 
. Z*» 


21. 


SEX 


.lA 


. 19 




. 19 






' . 30 








t 






1 A 


Ik. 


LIBRARY 
- 


. 13 


. 10 


.11 


. 12 


.11 


. 19 


. 12 








to ' 






1 1 
. 1 1 


25. 


STABLE 




.10 


. 12 


.16 


. 16 




. 10 


.13 






1 "\ 
. A «J 




1 9 


1 1 


26. 


FAMSIZE 






-.13 


-.15 


- . 15 






-.14 






- 16 

. A V 






- 19 
• 1 z 


27. 


FAMORDER 








.10 


. 10 






.11 






. 1 1 




. A ^ 




28. 


SPARINT 


.36 


.22 


.25 


.28 


.2A 


.50 


.28 


.24 


.23 




. 20 






9S 


29. 


HOMEWORK 


.23 


.19 


. 18 


.23 


. 15 


.37 


.33 


. 15 


.31 




. 12 


11 

. ^ A 


17 

. A / 


9 1 


30. 


TVWATCH 


-.. 1 1 


-.11 


-.14^ 


-.16 


-.18 






-.14 




-.11 


" 11 

. A ^ 


- 11 
. A A 


11 
. A A 


- 11 


31. 


PAREXP 


.3A 


.21 


.37 


.38 


.43 


.28 


. 17 


.41 


. 17 


IQ 

. A i7 




10 


AO 


11 






•a Q 
. ii 


. 23 


.35 


.37 


.40 


.32 


.21 


.39 


.20 


. 19 


.32 


.33 


.39 


.33 


33. 


STEACHEX 


.30 


. 16 


.30 


.29 


.32 


.23 


.15 


.31 


.15 


.15 


.23 


.21 


.29^ 


.26 


3A. 


HOMEREAO 

• * 


.19 


.17 


.22 


.25 


.24 


.17 


.15 


.23 


.10 


.13 


.22. 


.15 


.24 


.21 


35 . 


HOMECLIM 


.28 


. 12 




.11 




.29 


.19 


.10 


.19 




.12 


. 13 


.10 





n = approximately 31,000 * ^ 
All correlation coefficients have been rounded to the hundredth, and all coefficients are 
beyond the .01 level of probability. Only r > . 10 are printed. 
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significant at Qr 
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Several other condition variables were noted because of their high correla- 
tions with goal^i^re^sv Student perception of parental interest in school 
(SPARINT) was fpuhd to have some of the highest correlations with affective 
goal areas plus sl^gni fi^iant' correlations with cognitive goal areas. Time spent 

on homework (HOMEWbRK) aii^d the amount of home reading materials (HOMEREAD) were 

\ \ 

found to have a positive sfa^tistical relationship with affective and cognitive 

\ 

gpal areas. Some oA the other condition variables with significant relationships 

( \ \ ^ 

with goal areas werei stude^it perceptions of parental expectations (PAREXP) , 

student educational eypectation® (EDEXPECT) and sttident perception of teachef 

expectation^ (STEACHEJ^) , 

1 

1 

The reader should note the Pearson Correlations only revealed the statistical 
relationship between student con4ition Variables and goal scores. Hence, a 
causal relationship was not inferred in \he presentation of" these data. 

Table 6 presents the correlations between student condition variables and 
student goal scorers for vocational students^. Again, to decode the acronyms 
used in Table 6* see Appendices A and B. 

i 

The vocational student correlations were lower for most condition variables 
from those correlations for non-voca^onal students. For example,, parental 
education (PA^DUC) and parental ocCtipiation (PAROCC) correlations were less 
than .10 with all goal storea. Hence, for the socio-economic variables ther« 
was an extremely weak statistical relationship with vocational student goal ^ 
scores. Also, the magnitude of the correlations between goal areas and voca- 
tional student occupational desires (OCDESIRE) and occupational expectation 
(OCEXPECT) was smaller than for non-vocational students. 

f^- 22 - 



17 

' 18 
/ 19 
20. 

•21. 
24. 
25. 

t 

, 26. 

,27. 

I 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
• 33. 
34. 
35. 



. PAREDUC 
. PARGCC ^ 
. OCDESIRE 
. ^OCEXPECT 
. SEX 

library" 

.V STABLE 
. FAHSIZE 
. FAMORDER 
. SPARINT 
HOHEWdRK 
TVWATCH 
PAREXP 
fibEXPECT 
STEACHEX 
HOMEREAli 
BOMECLIM 



Table 6 

Correlation Coefficients' Bfetween 
Student Condition Variable'~Scores And Student Goal 
, Grade 11 Vocational Technical StudeniLs^ 



Scores 



SE 



UO 



RC 



.11 
,11 

12 



.28 
.14 

.24 
.19 
.18 
.14 
.22 



W M IS 



SR 



KL 



HP 



C • CA -AH • KH 



lU 



.21 



.15 
.12 

12 
13 



.13, .14 .16 
.13 

.11 .22 

. Id . llA 

.11 .15 .14 



19 



v.lO ,31 

.17 .18 .19 .-21 
.14 .15. .14 .20 
.13 ^ .12 .14 .17 
.11, .15 .15. .14 
.27 



15 




14 V . 12 .16 



12 





.13 




.10 


* .11 


.14 




.28. 








■ 




.18 


Ml 




• lU 












1 1 

• * 








.11 


. 11 






• 






-.11 




.23 


.12 * 


.19 


.11 


.20 


.11 


.12 


.28 




.25 




;25 






.13 


.19 


.15 .10 


.15 


.21 


.19 


.14 


,14 


.15 


.14 . 


.14 


.22 


.18 


.13^ 




.14 


.10° 


.10 


.13 


.13 


.10 




.13 




».M4" 




.15 


.10 


.15 




.16 




.11 








n = approxiinately 21,000 

Notet All correlation coefficients have been rounded, to hundredths, and all coefficient, are liignificant at or 
beyond the .01 level of probability. Only r > .10 a^ printed^ 
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Some of the highest correlations between goal scares ^nd vocational 
student conditions were found for the following: Stu4ent perception of paren- 
tal interest in school (SPARINT) , amount of time on homework (HOMEWORK) , 

student perception of parental expectations (PAREXP), student educational 

' M 
expectations (EDEXPECT) and student perception of teacher expectations (STEACHEX) 

'Although these we re^ some of the higher correlations, the amount of ^riance^ 

explained was rather small. ' ^ 



School Data 



Correlation coefficients were calculated using school data, rather than 

I • 

student data, between school condition variable scores and school goal area 
scores for grade eleven. Table 7 presents the comprehensive high school 
correlations while Table 8 presents the vocational school correlations. It was 
anticipated that EQA building level correlations would be greater than student 
level correlations. This expectation is based on the fact that when aggregated 
data such as a building me'^an score is the unit of analysis, a latger magnitude 
in the correlation coefficient is generally observed (Robinsoiw, 1950) • 




A review of the comprehensive high school data found in Table 7 revealed 
several strong statistical relationships between mean school conditions and 
school goal scores. A few of the school conditions with higher correlations 
were the following: percentage of low income students (PCTTILI) , all teacher 
perceptions of school conditions (TSATPAR, EXTRACT, TRELATE, DISRUPT, INFLUENCE, 
TSTAFF and DISCPROB) , parental education (PAREDUC) , parental occupation (PAROCC); 
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Table 7 

Correlation Coefficients Between 
School Condition Variable Scores and School Scores 
,,n*^Grade 11, 1982 Comprehensive High Schools 



SE 



UO 



RC 



W 



M 



IS 


SR 




HP 




PA 
LA 


All 

An 


KH 


> 

lU 


.14 


-.24 




-.24 


.39 






.23 








- L'k 

\ 


O 1 

- o 1 




- .55 


. 14 


-.53 


-.40 


- 22 










.31 




- . 15 


» • • 




- 1Q 






- . ZO 






-.31 


24 




A9 




1 ^ 


AH 

. ^D 




. 41 


.41 


.20 




90 

. 


- 17 

-.14 

- 1 A 


. *♦ J 

1 ft 
. io 


. ZU 




. 33 
.21 




.35 


. 14 


20' 




1 7 


90 
. 33 




. zl 


.22 


29 


. 14 


47 




9S 




C A 
.3*» 


.47 


. 14 


' 2S 


27 






. 3*l 




. ZD 


.42 


.30 


25 


22 






90 
. ZZ 




1 O' 
. ZZ 


.33 






1ft 


on 




.22 


1 / 
. 14 


. 19 


.26 


.28 


24 






A 1 




. 3d 


.45 






sn 


- 9ft 


R A 


. 33 




Ht 

.67 


.36 




- 17 


Aft 

. HO 




. 33 


. 3 / 




H/ 

. 6A 


.,37 






An 




R 1 
. 3 1 




00 
. zo 


.54 


. 24 


.25 


-. 17 


40 


- 1 Q 


S9 
. ^Z 


'^A 


90 

. ZU 


• 33 


OA 




.20 


- IQ 


1 7 




— 17 

— . 1 / 


9ft 
. Zo 




26 


- 28 






^9 




. 19 




- .21 


-.28 


14 


. 




- 91 


AO 


- . 3 / ^, 


.25 


v39 


.21 


28 


1 7 






Oft 
. Zo 






oc 

.35 




. 


. ^ J 


1 R 


- ^9 


0^ 
. Z3 






0/% 
.29 






- A7 




- 1 A 


. RA 
- . 3*» 


. lb 


At 


- .44 








- 1 Q 




. yy 




.32 


00 
. 33 


72 ' 


^4 


AS 


9^ 


1 ft 
. io 


A 1 


. 3/ 


A -1 
. ^1 


.50 


.36 


25 


2S 


AO 


9S 
. Z3 


90 
. ZU 


Aft 
. '♦o 


00 
. Z3 








-.47 


.25 


-.28 


-.55 




-.48 


-.44 


.30 




.39 




.47 


.35 


.33 


.52 


.22 


.27 




.43 




.48 


.40 


.30 


.58 


.28 


.39s 






.14 


.33 




.31 


.15 








.52 




.31 


.59 


[ 


.58 


.48 


.50 


.35 


.16 


Vao 




.15 


.38 




.22 
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1 
2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

I 7 
8 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 



. GRENROLL 
. PCTTILI 
. TUITION 
. TLOCALE 
. TSATPAR 
. TEDUC 
. TEXPER 
. CLSIZE 
. EXTRACT 
. TRELATE 
. DISRUPT 
. INFLUENC 
.. TSTAFE 
. DISCPROB 
. PAREDUC 
. PAROCC 
. OCDESIRE 
. OCEXPECT 
. PCTtilRLS 
. RESIDE 
. PCTWHITE 
/ LIBRARY 
STAB;£ 
FAMSIZE 
FAMORDER 
' SPARINT 
HOMEUDRK 
TVWATCH 
PAREXP 
EDEXPECT 
STEACHEX 
HOMEREAD 
HOMECLIM 



.38 



.26 

-.14 
.15 
.20 

.17 
.20 

.16 
.17 
.37 
.31 

.40 
-.35 

.20 



.54 
.33 

.43 
.39 
.48 
.15 
.52 



.26 -.37 

^ -.36 
.24 .41 



.14 
.27 
.23 
.25 
.14 
.26 
.23 
.22 
.20 
.16 

.19 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.24 
.23 
.42 
.26 
.30 
.20 
.26 

.41 
.21 



.50 -.54 



.28 
.46 
.17 



.30 
.54 
.14 



.28 
.58 
.40 
.27 
.25 
.49 
.54 
.54 
.32 
.33 

-.22 

-.16 
.43 
.28 
.19 

-.55 
.45 
.50 
.21 

-.58 
.31 
.37 

.55 



n=195 ^ . 

Note: All correlation coefficients have been rounded to two decimal places). 

Only r > .14 are printed because: r > .14 is significant at the .03 level, 

the .01 level. 



r >,.18 is significant at 
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student occupational desires (OCDESIRE), student occupational expectations 
(OCEXPECT), family size or number of siblings (FAMSI2E) , student perception of 
parental in,terest in school (SPARINT) and amount of hoine reading material 
(HOrffiREAD) along with others. Also, the amount of variance explained was 
rather high for many of the school condition variables. 



Vocational school data were used to constrlcjt Table 8 which presented the 
correlations between school condition variable^and school goal area scores. 
The magnitude of the correlations Was much smaller for the vocational school ' 
data. Several major differences were noted when Tables 7 and 8 were compared. 
For example, all of the teacher perceptions* of school conditions (TSATPAR, ^ 
EXTRACT, TRELATE, DISRUPT, INFLUENCE; TSTAFF and DISCPROB) correlations were 
not statisticajlly si'fenificant for Vocational schools. Also, the socio-economic 
indicators parental education (PAREDUC) and parental occupation (PAROCC) 
correlations were much lower for vocational schools. ' 

Although the vocational school correlations were lower than those of the 
comprehensive high schools, there were several condition variables that had 
substantial correlations with goal areas. Overall, student perception of 
parental interest 'in school (SPARINT) had some of the higher correlations with 
goal areas including: ,70 with self-esteem (SE) , .42 with understanding others 
(UO), .51 with reading comprehension (RC.) , \kl with writing skills (W) , .46 
with mathematics (M) , .77 with interest in school and learning (JS), .43 with 
societal responsibility (SR), .44 with knowledge of law and government (KL) , 
.43 with career awai**^^ (CA) , .27 with appreciating human accomplishments 
(AH), .48 with knowledge of human accomplishments (-KH) and. .43 with information 
usage. Several other vocational school condition variables, from Table 8, had 

3^ ' 



CorrelatW Coefficients Between 
School Condition Vj^iablV Scores and School Scores 
Grade 11,^^82 Vocational Schools 



SE 



UO 



RC W M 



IS 



SR 



KL 



1 



HP 



CA 



AH 



KH 



lU 



to 



1. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17.. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 



GRENROLL 
TLQCALE 
TSATPAR 
TEDUC 
(^IXPER 
^CLSIZE 
EKTRACT 
TIffiLATE 
DISRUPT 
INFLUENC 
TSTAFF 
DISCPROB 
PAREDUC 
PAROCC 
OCDESIRE 
OCEXPECT 
PCTGIRLS 
RESIDE 
PCTWHITE 
LIBRARY 
STABLE 
FAHSIZE 
FAHORDER 
SPARIHT 
HOMEWORK 
TVWATCH 
PAREXP 
EDEXPECT 
STEACHEX 
HOHEREAD 
HOHECLIH 



.27 















f 






-.27 








-.24 


/-.49 
' -.42 




.42 
















.33 












-.24 




.29 


.43 
-.28 . 


.27 
-.32 


.39 


-.28 




.43 
-.40 


.30 




.40 


.43 


. -3^ 


.39 




.43 


.39 




.48 


.41 


.34 


.47 




.38 


.42 




.36 


.36 


.35 


.32 




.44 


.32 






-.25 
.24 


-.29 


-.34 
.33 






-.27 
.23 


.70 


.42 


.51 


.47 


.46 


.77 


.43 


.44 


.34 


.33 


.41 


.46 


.35 


.34 


.58 


.44 


-.24 




-.32 


-.50 


-.38 






-.30 


.48 










.23 




.38 
















.42 










.47 






.27 


.35 


.42 


.52 


, .49 




.25 


.43 


M 


.49 


.48 


.27 


.36 


.42 


.50 


.38 



-.27 




.35 

.26 
.33 
.24 
.32 
.29 
.43 
.28 
.52 



.45 
.33 



.2a 



.27 

.30 
.24 



.34 
.23 
.34 



.24 
.23 

;30 

.48 
.26, 
.47 
.25 
.28 

.45 
.36 



.37 
.24 
.35 
.42 
.27 



.43 
.42 
.41 



.39 



ns69 
Note: 



All correlation coefficients have been rounded to two deciaal places. 

Only X > .23 are printed because: r > ;23 is significant at the .05 level. 

the .01 level. 



r > .30 is significant at 
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^high correlations with goal areas. Some of those condition variables were: ' 
percentage of girls (PCTGIRLS) , percentage of white students (PCTWHITE), 
accessibility to the library (LIBRARY), stability of student residence (STABLE), 
time spent on homework (HOMEWORK), time, spent watching television (TVWATCH), 
amount of home reading materials (HOMEREAD) and home climate (HOMECLIM) . 



The correlation coefficients from Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8 revealed (1) the- 
statistical relationship between school condition^ and goal scores for vocational 
schools was different from that for comprehensive high schools, (2) the school 
correlations were much higher than the student correlations and (3) the statis- 
tical relationship for vocational students was different from that for the ' 
non-vocational st?Jidents. It was of interest to the authors that7socio-economic ■ 
status (parent education and parental occupation) was not statistically related 
to cognitive goal scores for vocational students and for vocational schools. 
Another difference noted was that the teacher perception of school conditiofis 
as having high correlations with goal areas for comprehensive high schools but 
having low correlations for vocational schools 

Based on the differences noted it seems that vocational scHools and 
vocational students have unique characteristics. The statistical relationship 
between goal scores and condition variables is for many variables unique to the 
vocational setting. One conclusion that could be derived is that vocational 
scores should be different from the non-vocational scores.. This considers the 
fact that condition variables scores and the goal with condition variable 
Statistical relationships are rather different for each group. 



I 



/ 

/ 

/ 



Replicating the Vocational Student Sample 



A sample 6f non-vocational students was randomly selected th«t replicated 
the distribution of vocational students on a socio-e,conomic variable. Speci- 
fically, the distribution of vocational students on parental occupation was 
employed. The. percentage of vocational students in the parental occupation 
levels was the following: level 1-20 (lowest), 13 percent; level 21-40, 11 
percent; level 41-60, 30 percent; level 61-80, 28 percent; and level 81-100 
(highest), 16 percent. Those values were plotted on Graph 1. Using those % 
percentages a sample Tolf non-vocational students was selected that contained 13 
percent of the students with parental occupation levels of 1 to 20, 11 percent 
wich parental occupation levels of 21 to 40 and continuing with the same 
pattern for the remaining occupation levels. 

' '' >i . . ^ f ■ 

Once the sample was selected, mean student scores were calculated on each 

of the fourteen goal areas for vocational and non-vocational students. The 

vocational student mean scores found in Table 9 represented thr Pennsylvania 

vocational students. The non-vocation^ student mean scores represented the 

sample of non-vocational students with L socio-economic status distribution 

similar to that of the vocational school students as previously described. 

A review of Table 9 indicated the vocational students were lower scoring 
in all of the cognitive and most affective areas than the sample of non-voca- 
tional students. For example, in mathematics the overall mean score for 
vocational students was 7.44 while the non-vocational sample' mean score was 
8.86. An examination of the mean scores by parental occupation level reve»led 
the non-vocational sample scored higher in each socib-economic category than 
the vocational students. Also, of interest was the fact that the non-vocational 
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scores increased in mathematics as the socio-economic level increased. This 



was not the case with vocational student scores across socio-economic levels. 



Vocational students scores varied only slightly as the socio-economic level 



increased (this was also found in the correlations prcfsented in Table 6). 



> There was only one. goal area^ creative activities , in which vocational 
students overall scored higher than non-vocational students. The lower and 
middle socio-economic vocational student scores were higher than the non-voca- 
tional scores. The higher socio-economic vocational scores on creative activities 
were lower than the non-vocational scores. However, the higher socio-economic 
vocatiod£|l scores were higher than lower and middle socio-economic vocational 
student scores. 

For the interest in school and learning goal area, a unique pattern was 
displayed. Although the non-vocational student sample scored slightly higher 
overall than the vocational group, the lowest occupational level vocational 
group scored higher than the non-vocational group. For ndn-vocational students, 
the hi^gher socio-economic levels scored higher than the lower socio-econortiic 
levels. However, for vocational students the trend was reversed with interest 
in school and learning declining as socio-economic levels rose. The authors 
see this as noteworthy indicating a positive value of the vocational school for 
the lower socio-economic levels. 

Overall, a pattern of low cognitive scores and more negative attitudes was 
found in the higher socio-economic vocational students. The greatest differences 
between vocational and non-vocational student scores was found in the higher 
socio-economic groups. This could be in part due to the type of high socio- 
, economic student that selects the vocational school program. It should be 
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Table 9 

Student Mean Goal Area Scores by Socio-economic 
Level for Vocational Students and a Sample of Noa-vocational 
Students Replicating the Vocational Sample 



Mean Student Scores by Levels 



Goal 
Area 




1-20 
(Lowest) 


21-40^ 


41 


-60 


61 


-80 


\l-100 
(Highest) 


Total 
Mean 


- 

Self-Esteem 




14.63 


14.52 


*• 

• 14 


.72 


15 


.19 


f 

15.61 


14.97 




V^ 


14.08 


14. 11 


14 


. 00 


1 L 




1 A 1ft 


1 A 11 


Understanding 


NV 


27.80 


27.60 


27 


.81 


28 


.68 


29.86 


28.37 


Others 


V 


25.25 


25.26 


24 


96 




• yo 


OL 7Q 
ZH . fy 


OA O O 

Z<» . yo 


Reading 


NV 


5.90 


5.97 


6 


.01 


6 


.56 


7 . 30 


6*. 36 


Comprehension 


V 


4.85 


4.83 


4 


83 


A 




A ftA 


A O 7 


Writing Skills 


NV 


8.25 


8.38 


' 8 


.49 


9 


.13 


9.88 


8.86 




V 


7.09 


7.07 


7 


12 


7 


9 1 


7 1 fl 




Mathematics 


NV 


8.15 


8.43 


8 


.49 ' 


9 


.10 


10.00 


8.86 


1 • 


V 


7.35 


7.37 


7 


38 


7 


. oy 


7 AO 


1 A A 


Interest in School 


NV 


16.33 


16.28 


16 


22 


16 


71 


17.39 


16.58 


and Learning 


V 


16.35 


16 20 


1 D 


nft 
uo 


1 A 


UD 


1 C TO 

1 J . /y 


1 z' ' m 

lb .0/ 


Societal 


NV 


12.62 


12.61 


12. 


49 


12 


76 


12.99 


12.68 


Responsibility 


V 


11.71 


11 47 


1 1 




1 1 . 




1 1 


10 . Jl 


Knowledge of Law 


NV 


5.84 


5.90 


5. 


97 


6. 


46 


7.19 


6.29 


and Government 


V 


4.92 


.4 97 


A 


94 


c 

O . 




J . Oh 


5 . 01 


Health and 


NV 


20.44 


20.42 


20. 


33 


20. 


58 


20.63 


20.48 


Safety Practices 


V 


19.40 


18.93 


18. 


86 


18. 


68 


18.24 


18.77 


Creative 


NV 


9.52 


9.5d 


10. 


07 


10. 


55 


1 1 . 43 


10.30 


Activities 


V 


9.98 j 


9.93 9 


10. 


08 


10. 


36 


11.26 


10.34 


Career Awareness 


NV 


5.42 


5.51 


5. 


60 


6. 


02 


6.47 . 


5.83 




V 


4.87 


4.85 


4. 


91 


5. 


01 


5.06 


4.95 


Appreciating Human 


NV 


31.93 


31.34 


31. 


59 


32. 


68 


34.73 ' 


32.44 


Accomplishments 


V 


29.70 


28.66 


28. 


60 


28. 


79 


29.25 


28.92 



^NV is the non-vocational student sample scores 
V is the vocational student scores 
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Title 9' (Continued) . 

^ Student Mean Goal Area Scores by Socio-economic 

Level for Vocational Students and a Sample of Non-vocational 
Students Replicating the Vocational Sample 



Goal 



Mean Student Scores by Levels 

1-20 21-40 41-60 61-80 
(Lowest) 



Total 
81-100 Mean 
(Highest) 



Knowledge of Hunan 




6.16 


6.13 


6 


39 


7 


03 


7 


77 


6.78 




Accomplishments 


V 


A. 88 ' 


A. 78 


A 


81 


5 


11 


5 


.15 


A. 97 




Information Usage 


NV 


4.27 


A. 30 


A 


33 


A 


67 


5 


lA 


A. 55 






V 


3. AO 


3.A1 


3 


AO 


3 


AA 


3 


Al 


3.A2 





,NV is the non-vocational student sample scores 



V is the vocational student scores 
N - 19, 52»9^ non-vocational students and 19,525 vocational students 
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noted the middle and lower socio-economic vocational students had scores lower 
than the non-vocational students. 



Ancillary Findings 
Socio-Economic Status ^ 



An analysis of socio-*economic variables revealed that there was not a 



relatic 



signif icanV relationship between vocational sociotmednomic status and goal area 
scores. In or^/itT^to^exkH^^ findi^g^^t^e vocational and non-vocational < 

student data were reorganized into socio-*econoiiiic quartiles. The first quartile 
represented the lowest parental occupation levels while the fourth quartile 
represented the highest parental occupation levels. These data were placed in 

"a ' 

Table 10. 

« 

A review of the goal scores for each of the non'vocational socio-economic 
quartiles revealed students scored highest in the fourth quartile (highest 
parental occupational levels) and that students scored lowest in the first 
quartile' (lowest parental occupational levels). This pattern for non-vocational 
students was continued for the affective goal area scores with the most positive 
students found at the highest socio-economic level and the most negative 
attitudes found at the lowest socio-economic level. The one e)n:eption noted 
for this pattern was for the student scores on health and safety practices. 
For that area the third quartile (next to the highest parental occupational'^" 
level) had the highest scenes. Drug usage and other poor health habits related' 
to the pressures of their s^jc:^'-economlc backgr#und could be an explanation iPqr 
the higher socio-economic student scores being lower. ^ 

40 ■ 
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The* vocational student mean scores in TabVe 10 were lower than the n9n- 
vocational student score's. Also, the mean vocational scores by quartiles were 
in a pattern different from thff-iaon-vocatioaal scrores.. The highest scores for 
cognitive goa^^ajreas were fecund in the third quartile (ni^x,t to the highest' 
parental occupattion l^S^l)..' 'For attitudinal goal arfa*s the highest scores were 
in the *f irst quarti^e grpup for fojir goal areas. In general, the nieans for the 
first quartile varied little from the other highest soci'o-economic groups. It 
appears socio*economi,c status had little relation to ^oal scores for vocational 
school students. - ^ 

Since socio-economic statjus had little statistical relationship to voca- 
tional goal scores, the distribution df parental occupational and educational 

levels wars graphed.^ Parental occupatx^SB^al'^vels found in Graph 1 indicated 

^ f>^ ■ -I 

large differences hi^tween vocational ^and n^n-vbcational students'. A higher 
' ■ ■ ' f " ^ , , 

percenta'gd of vocational student parental occupations are found in thtf lower 

' ' ' i ''\'' > * /' 

and middle levels. The percentage of non-vocational student parental occupa- 
tions at the highest level was 34 percent while 18 percent^of the vocational 
students had parentaT occupations at the highest levels. . * 



Graph 2 wasi developed to present parental educational levels for voca- ^ 

■ • • ■ ' 1 " ' ' 

tional and non-vocationa[l studients. A higher percentage of the vocational 
students had lo^er and middle education levels. The nott-vocational students* 
had higher percentages of students^ with high parental educational levels. The 
presentations in Graphs^ a^ 2 revealed similar information on the distribution 
of students socio-^economic status in the case i^f vocational and non-vocational 
students. 



er|c 



I 

aWLt 



Taln.e 10 

Mean Goal Scores, for Socio-Economic Groups for Vocational 
and Nofl-Vocational Students 



r 


Group 
Mean 


Non-Vocational Means 
by Quartiles 
4th 3rd 2nd 1st 


Group 
Mean 


Vocational Means 
by Quartiles 
4th 3rd 2nd 


Isty 




15 


.08 


15 


.60 


15 


.36 


14 


.94 


14.59 


14.06 


14.13 


14 


.24 


14.06 


14^67 


uuucrokauulllg Utile rs 


28 


.46 


29 


.47 


29 


.14 


28 


.20 


27.64 


24.87 


24.66 


25 


.08 


24.84 


25.19 


neaaxng uompreiieiisioii 


6 


.44 


7 


.13 


6. 


77 


6 


.25 


5.93 


4.82 




A 
H 




/. oo 


4.85 


^Wt"it"ino Ck^<i 1 1 «• 
■T'-txIlg DKlllS 


8 


.95 


9 




9, 


36 


8. 


74 


8.36 


7.06 


7.07 


'7. 


22 


7.12 


7.12 


Hathematic^ 


8 


.95 


9 


.81 


9, 


28 


8. 


73 


8.33 


7.37 


7.39 


7, 


57 _ 


7.45 


/ .J/ 


Intereat in School 


16 


.62 


17 


^13 


16. 


84 


16. 


26 


16.26 


16.04 


15.70 

1 


15. 


94 


16.15 


16.23 


Societal Resppasibility 


12 


.66 V 


12 


.85 


12. 


84 


12. 


60 


12.58 


11.26/ 


10.97 


11. 


21 


11.28' 


11.53 


Auuwxcqge oi Jjaw/ 
^N^overnment 


6 


.39 


7 


. 10 




68 


o . 


1 ^ 




4.97 


3.02 


5. 


14 


4.99 


4.94 


Health and Safety 
Practices 


20, 


43 


20 


.56 


20. 


63 


20. 


39 


20.45 


18.74 


18^22 


18. 


49 


18.87 


19.08 


Creative Activities 


10. 


60 


11. 


69 


10. 


74 


10. 


31 


9.53 


10.44 


. 11.35 


10. 


47 


10.25 


9.96 


Career Awareness 


5. 


88 




35 


6. 


13 


5. 


77 


5.50 


4.91 


5,03 


5. 


08 


4:93 


4.86 


Appreciating Human 
Accoaplishments 


32. 


70 


34. 


28 


33. 


11 


.31. 


99 


31.59 


28.93 


29.22 


28. 


77 


28.84 


•28.95 



Knowledge of Human 6.92 
. Accomplishments 

Information Usage ,4.59 



7.69 7.25 6.69 6.15 
5.03 4.79 4.46 4.31 




4.^ 

n-vocational n=approxi»ately 7,400 for fourth quart ile. 7.300 for third quar t ile. 7,000 for second quartile, 
7,100 for first quartile 




4.91 5.13 5.18 4.92 4.81 
3.38 3.40 3.46 3.40 3.41 



/ 
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Based on Graphs 1 and i along with data previously presented it appeared 
the vocatio^l student socio-economic status was different from the non-voca- 
tional students. Vocational students more often were from lower and middle 
socio-economic groups, but some students were from higher socio-economic 
groups. For those vocational students with higher socio-economic status, their 
scores were similar to other vocational student socio-economic groups. This 
finding was unexpected because of socio-economic status data collected for 
non-vocational students was much different. The authors were cuj^ious if the 
higher socio-economic status vocational students were a select group of low 
scoring students. Was the fact that they were deviant in their cognitive 
scores and attitudes related in some way to the students selecting to att'en^ a 
Vocational schobl? ^ 

' . 13 ' • ' ' . 

H . ■ ■» 

In addition, the high socio-economic students with pressures from home, 
school and peers probably rejects vocational school as an alternative. The 
basis for the rejection includes notions such as: "Vocational school is for 
carpenters, mechanics, and beauticians," or, even worst, "Vocational school is 
for the, slow student?." The rejection also comes from the notion that you 
cannot go to college if you go to vocational school. Informal conversations 
with vocational and comprehensive high school principals revealed some information 
on this topic. Comprehensive school admiiiistrators did attempt in some schools 
to send the students with the lowest achievement levels to vocational schools. • 

Considering the expanded analysis of socio-economic data it appears 
socio-economic status differences may have contributed to lower vocational 

0 

scores. It was noted that vocational schools did have some students of higher 
socio-economic status but not as many as found among the non-vocational stu- 
dents. A.^ 
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Percentage 

of Cases 



Graph 1 

Distribution of Parenftal Occupational 
Levels in Percentages for Vocational 
and Non-Vocational Students 



35 



30 



25 



20 



15 



10 



/ 




vocational 
non-vocational 



occupational 
value 

assigned 



1-20 21-40 
(lowest) ^ 



41-60 61-80 



81-100 
(highest) 
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Graph 2 

Distribution of Parental Occupatic>nal 
Levels in Percentages for Vocational 
and Non-Vocational Students 




0^1 2 .3 4^ 5 6 7 8 

education none or grade some high some Bach. Mast. Some Ph.D 

level some grade school high school callege Deg. Deg. work 

school school grad. voc. sch. on Ph.D. 
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Sumraary and Conclusions 

Summary <■ 

Comprehensive high schools wer6 found to have scores higher than vocational 
schools for the following goal areas: self-esteem, understanding others , 
reading, writing skills, mathematics, interest in school and learning, societal 
responsibility, knowledge of law and government, health and safety practices, 
career awareness, appreciating human accomplishments, knowledge of human 
accomplishments and information usage. ' Only in the area of creative activities 
did the vocational schools score higher than comprehensive high schools. In 
general, Student scores followed the same pattern as the school scores. 
Creative activities and interest in school and learning were the two areas 
-where vocational school and student scores approached the comprehensive high 
school and student scores. A significant difference was found between the 
vocational student and non-vocational student scores on all fourteen goal areas 
when t' tests were utilized. 

i 
I 

An analysis of the school condition variables found significant differences 
between vocational and non-Vocational student scores. Non-vocational student, 
were characterized as having a significantly higher socio-economic status, 
higher occupational desires, higher percentage of female students, greater 
access to the library, smaller number of siblings, greater perceived parental 
interest in school, greater amount of time spent on homework, higher perceived 
parental expectations, higher perceived teacher expectations, greater amount of 
home reading materials and better perceived home climate. These results 
revealed some important differences between schools and students for vocational 
and non-vocational settings. It wds not unexpected that vocational and non- 
vocational goal area scores differed considering the differences foun^ in the 
school condition variables. 

47 
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The correlations between goal area scores and school condition variables 
revealed: (1) there was a different statistical relationship between goal area 



schools ) (2) the school correlations were much higher than the student correlations 
and (3) there was* a different statistical relationship between goal area scoVes 
and condition variables for vocational students and non-vocational students. 
Based on the differences noted it seens that vocational schools and vocational 
students have unique characteristics and statistical relationships. 

An analysis of socio-economic status and student goal scores was performed . 
using a random sample of non-vocational students. The random sampling of 
non-vocational students replicated t|ie l^t^ibution of vocational students on 

i ' 

the socio-economic variable^ p4rental occupation. Overall, a pattern of low ^ 
cognitive scores and moxe negative attitudes was found in the vocational 
student scores. The greatest differ^rnces between vocational and non-vocational 
student scores were found in the higher socio-economic groups. These data 
indicated vocational schools were populated by a higher percentage of students 
with lower socio-economic status. Also, within socio-economic levels vocational 
schools were receiving students with lower cognitive scores and more negative 
attitudes. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions were advanced based on 'the analysis of data: 

(1) Vocational schools score lower than comprehensive high schools in 
thirteen of fourteen goal areas (Table 1). 

(2) Full-time vocational schools score higher than all vocational schools 



scores and condition variables for vocational schools and comprehensive high 



for all fourteen goal areas (Talrte 1). 
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(3) Non- vocational students score significantly higher than vocational 
students in all fourteen goal areas (Table 3) . 

(4) Non-vocational students have' a statistically significant advantage in 
all twenty-one school condition variables (Table 4) . Thia finding 
contributes a logical reason for vocational scores to be lower than \ 
fe^d-vocational scores. In some way students are sent or select to 
attend vocational schools thus resulting in less desirable school 
conditions . ' ' . 

(5) Vocational schools and vocational students have their own unique 

.- characteristics (Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8). Tht>se characteristics result 
in statistical relationships between goal scores and school condition 
variables that are different from the conprehensive high schools. 

(6) Students attending vocational schools are in general different from 
comprehensive high school students within socio-economic levels 
(Table 9). In fact, this occurs to the greatest degree for the 

higher socio-economic levels. That ia, higher socio-economic vocational 
' students score lower than higher socio-economic non-vocational 

students. This results in vocational schools operating a£ a double 

disadvantage. Vocational schools have a loweV percentage of high 

\ 

socio-economic students. Plus, high socio-economic vocational 
student s\:0res are much lower than high socio-economic non-vocational 
student scores. 

It would seem to the authors that the vocational schools are doing rather 
well with the clients they serve. In informal interviews with vocational and 
comprehensive high school principals comments were made on the student selection 
process. Principals revealed there was variation among the comprehensive high 
schools and vocational schools in the process utilized to select students for 
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th^ vocational school. In some cases students of low ability or students that 

were discipline problems were encouraged to attend the vocational school. This 

J 

nay be correct based on the findings. 



Another area of interest was the difference between full-time and part-time 
vocational school scores. Since the full-time scores were higher this may 
provide a topic that should be investigated. Whether the full-time vocational 
schools have programs, better students or some other factors that produced 
higher scores was unknown. ^ 

The fact that vocational students in high socio-economic levels were 
scoring much l6ver than the high' socio-economit hon-vocational students was 
interesting. Could, the high socio-economic vocational rstudents be special in 
some way resulting in their low scores? This would be a topic that vocational 
'school administrators should investigate. 
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APPENDIX A 
SUMMARY OF INSTRUMENTS 



AREA 



SELF-ESTEEM 



UNDERSTANDING 
OTHERS 



COMMUNICATION SKILtS: 

READING 

COMPREHENSION 



SCALE DESCRimON 



Students are asked to relate their reelings of 
sikcess and feelings of Koeptanoe - primarily 
invw school setting. 



Students are isked to respond to approaches and 
interactions wlih pereons of difreringskin color 
religious belters, physical characteristics, socio- 
economic status or cultural tradition. 



Litentl compnhenston - recofnition of ,de- 
ialli or the main ideas explicitly stated. 
Word meaning - recofnition of the appro* 
priate meaning of a word in a given context. 
Inferentki comprehension - responae ' to 
items which require taking the meaning of 
a paggage beyond explkit ideas. 



NO. OF 
ITEMS 



(8) 



^40 

(10) 
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ri2) 



SAMPLE ITEMS 



I am able to mix well with other people. 
My teacheis listen to what I have to say. 
I am good at picking out the right tl^ingy 
to study. 

My classmates think I havcgood ideks. 



Would you mind sitting in ctais 
student who: 



besi^le 



Has few friends because of the way \\e or 
she looks? 

Is very much like you. but whose sklin 
color IS different from yours? 

Is much poorer than you? 



BeloniEs to a religion which you do 
belong to? 

Is from another country and docsn 
speak English very welP 



not 



RESPONSE CHOICES 



SA = Strongly Agree 

MA = Mostly Agree 

MD ' Mostly Disagree 

SD Strongly Disagree 



Yes 

I thmk so 
I Jotrt knou 
I don t thmk no' 
No 



I A wide variety of readme materials was 
used to cover the many different styles, 
purposes artd types of content \n wntten 
matter the reader encounters m school 
and leisure^ 



I F ou r nut 1 1 1 pic < h oicc 
options* 



COMMUNICATION SKILLS: 
WRITING SKILU 



ERLC 
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A. Mechanics and usate - applicatk)n of rules 
and conventions neceaiary Tor effective 
writing communication. 

B. Sentence sense - recognition of clear, 
concise and effective sentences. 

C. Paragraph sense - recognition of coher- 
ence, unity and traniitlon in the organiza- 
tion sM development of paragraphs and 
larger units. 

D. Style, rone and flavor - recognition of 
effective and appropriate languiige for 
a given purpose, audience or situation. 



60 
(IS) 



Choose the sentence which best' fits 
the blank. [ 

There is definitely too much violence 
in sports. In- basketball, playera are often 
elbowed or knocked to the floor In 
football, ^e object of the game is to 
tackle the peison carrying the ball. 

, Even in baseball, it is 

possible to $ee fights between the teams 

Choose the best way of writing the part 
of the sentence underlined. . 
Not far from shore, the oil^ tanker wga 
caught on a reef. The stormy weather 
however kept the Coast Guard cutter 
from leKhing the troubled ship. 



In soccer, someone kicked 
my ankle one time. 
Fans sometimes fight with 
one another. 

In hockey. fightiAg betwen 
playefs is common. 
Football games are exciting 
and full of action. 



weather however kept 
weather, however kept 
weather however, kept 
%veather howler, kept 



"5^ 



APPENDIX A 
(CONTINUED) 



AREA 



HEALTH AND SAFETY 
PRACTICES 



CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 

(Am and Humwiitiw . 
tnd SciMM and Ttch- 
notoyy ittms) 



4s 



CAREER AWARENESS 
(Wofic) 



SCALfUtESCRIPTION 



Students art to demonstrate that they have 
acquired habits and attitudes which increase 
tijc probability of remaining healthy, safe 
and fit throughout life. 



Students are asked to indicate frequency 
of- parti^pation in Hve areas: visual arts, 
performing arts, writing, science, and so^al 
and practical studies. 



The students are queried on their awareness of 
duties, training, abilities and educational re- 
quirements of various occupations, an under- 
standing of the labor market conditions, and 
skills in -^thering such data, such as knowledge 
of occu'pMional clusters and publications. 




NO. OF 
ITEMS 



48 



40 



(10) 



SAMPLE ITEMS 



The school permits students to use 
the gym after schod. J want to use 
the trampoline but nobody wants to. 
stand around to catch me if I fall. I 
would USE THE TRAMPOLINE 
ANYWAY, . ; 
.^^^ I had done it before and nothing 
had gone wrong. 

if 1 thought that I was pretty good 
on the trampotine.\ 
if I thou^t that the others in the 
gym would not teil on me. 



During the l^t three years, how many 
times havet^you done the following? 

Developed a'ncw strategy or play for 
use in a sport? 



40 
(10) 



c 



Created a sculpture? 

Written fiction such as a story or a • 
scene from a play? , 

Played a musical instrument in front 
of a class or a larger audience, using 
your own interpretation of the music? 



RESPONSE CHOICES 



A,= Definitely Would 

B = Probably Would 

C = Probably Would Not 

D = Definitely Would Not 



A^rt4j>^ ^o"^ ^he activity. 
Br = Have done the activity once. 
C = Have done the activity 2 or 3 
times. 

D = Have done the activity about 5 
times. 

E =' Have done the activity about 8 
times < or more ^ 



The need, to work with others as part 
of a team«would be most important /o a 



The job most likely to require a 
completed apprenticeship is a 



Unemployment r^te is the highest 
in which age range? 



Today there is a great demand for« 
and a short supply of. women in 



A 


psychiatrist. ^ 


B 


movie editor. 


C 


writer 


D 


fire fighter. 


A 


printer. 


B 


key puncher. 


C 


chemical engineer. 


D 


landscaper. 


A 


16-19 


B 


25-30 


6 


40^5 


D 


55-60 


A 


law en forcemen t. 


B 


marine sciences. 


C 


consumer a f fain. 


D 


retail sales. 



APPENDIX A 
(CONTINUED) 



AREA 



MATHEMATICS 



INTEREST IN SCHOOL 
AND LEARNING 



is 



SOCIETAL 

RESPONSIBILITY 

(CItizmhip) 



KNOWLEDGE OF 

LAW/GOVERNMENT 

(CHiZMilil^) 



56 



ERIC 



SCALE DESCRIPTION 



items measure mathematica] concepts, 
computation and/or problem-solving. . 



Students are to display their feelings on the 
climate and learning atmosphere in the school, 
the educational experiences the school provides, 
the quality of the personal interactions it 
fosters between student and educator, and 
the students' attitudes toward leamine 



Students are asked if they will assume fesponsi- 
bility for their actions and the actions of groups 
to\^1iich they belong, work cooperatively, 
demonstrate integrity when dealing with otherSv 
and take the initiative and assume leadership, as 
well as support group efforts as followers. 



Three mnibr areas of knowledge were identified 
as essential to good citizenship. They are broadly 
described as knowledge of govemment. knowledge 
of law and knowledge of interdependence of 
people. 



NO, OF 
ITEMS 



60 
(15) 



40 
(10) 



36 
(9) 



48 



(12) 



SAMPLE ITEMS 



(Items include questions aHoul number 
systems, numeration and notation, 
geometry. mcasurements,number paltem 
and relationships, and other topicsl 



I like learning social studies in this school 

Many of my schoof assignments are 
a waste' of time. 

My teachers are interested in how 
well I do my assignments. 

There are interesting activities to 
look forward to in this school. 



A student gets a dog. A city law 
requires that a S 10 dog t^g be 
bought by the dogVowner. In 
this situation. I would BUY THE TAG. 
if the dog might be more easily 
lost pr stolen without a tag. 
if the fine for not having a tag 
was $25. 

since owners are responsible 
for their dogs. 



RESPONSE CHOICfcS 



I Four, multiplc-chokc optKMisj 



SA = Strongly Aiia*e 

MA = Mos^fy^ree 

MD = Mostly Disapree 

SD = Strongly Disacreo 



V = ^ OS 
M = Mavbe 
N = \o' 



Case law comes from 



The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) was formed 
to improve^ 



Which is a right guaranteed to all 
United States citizens? 



B 



C 
D 



previous court decisions, 
constitutional principles, 
local customs, 
unwritten tradition. 

health standards and practices 
in member nations. 
scientiHc research for economic 
development in member nations, 
militaiy defenses of member 
nations. 

trade among member nations. 

to practice the religion of one's 
choice 

to chooie who can live in the 
house next door 
to have a job 

to try to oiverthrow the govemment 



APPENDIX A 
(CONTINUED) 



4S 



AREA 



APPRECIATINC 
HUMAN ACCOMPUSH 
MENTS 

(Arts and HuiiMnitiM 
and tcteoM and Tmh- 
ndlofy tenw) 



KNOWLEDGE OF 
HUMAN ACCOMPUSH 
MENTS 

CAmandHumanftiH 
and tcianca and Taoh- 
notoffy iiama) 



INPORMATldN USAGE 
(Anfllytteal tfiMInf) 



SCALE DESCRIPTION 



Student openness is displayed by a willingness 
to engage in listening, watching or reading 
activities relating to significant accomplishmenta 
In addition, the student reaching the higher 
levels of openness will display willingness to 
learn about accomplishments and what is 
entailed in producing them. 



Students are asked to demonstrate recognition 
of pcRons, theories or ideas, works, inventions 
or phenomena. Students are expected to be 
able to recognize the names of prominent 
penons and concepts to which they should 
have been exposed within the school setting 



StudcntI are asked to show that they are able 
to examine problems in a logical way, to iden- 
tify them propcriy, to seek whatever informa- 
tion is needed to establish facts, to be aware of 
the consequences of decisions, and to have the 
ability to choose couraes of action which are 
most congruent with their own values and • 
desires. 



NO. OF 
TTEMS 



64 

(16) 



60 
(15) 



(8) 



SAMPLE TTEMS 



WOULD YOU WiflNT TO: 
See a world^famops play? [ 
Talk to officials to learn about ydur 
local government? 

Read stories written by authors from 
other parts of the world? 

Learn more abouf what makes a movie 
great? 



What area is most closely related to the 
following? 

N.A-T.Oi 
SWAN LAKE 
RALPH BUNCHE 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 
GEORGE GERSHWIN 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 
EUCLID 
HOOKES LAW 



A = Definitely Would 
B = Probably Would 
C = Uncertain 
D = Probably Would Not 
E = Definitely Would Nfat 



M = Music or Dance 
S = Science. Math or Medicine 
V = Visual Arts 
L = literature or Drama 
C = Government or Politics 
= Don't Know 



John will soon graduate from high 
school. He is thinking about going to 
college. His parents do not have 
enough money to pay for this. His 
uncle has offered him a job which 
pays well. John knows he would 
enjoy this job because he would 
leam^a great deal about the kinds 
of thinp he would study if he went 
to college. But. John still wants to 
go to some kind of school. He reads 
an advertisement in a magazine about 
a training protnm offered by the ABC 
Tnining School. This school says that 
it hac trained thousands of people for 
high-paying careen. The cost of their 
training program is S2.000. 

Which of the following is likely to be 
the leaft use to John in finding out how 
good the ABC training program is? 




Read more magazine advertise- 
ments about the school. 
Contact the Better Business 
Bureau office nearest the 
school. 

Talk to students who have 
graduated from the training 
program. 

Talk to possible employers 
of the school's graduates. 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX B 



CONDITIpN VARIABLES 





VARIMLC AND 
COMPUTCR COOf 


MEASURE 


WEIGHTING 


1 ' 

INDEX DitCfUmON 


1 


GHENROtt 
<GrKlt ■nrolliTwnO 


Th« tchool •dminlttrttor rtporttd 

Mrollmant of tha dnwte rnn 

lidtfttlon. • 


Actuel number of students in 
TTfw periicipeiing graoe. 


A higher value indicetes e lerfsr grade 

enrollment. 


2 


PCTTItl 

(^•rc«>tafi of (TitU }) 
low Incolm nudtnti) 


Th« ptroant of tiudanti by Khool 
rtportMl to th« Department (Title 1) 
thet are from low Income famHiet. 
(OEBEIIM) 


ExpresMd to nearest tenth 
of e per cent. 


A higher value indicaiM e hi#ier per 
cent of studenH from low iiKome 
families. 


3 


TUITION 
(Tuition r«tt) 


The tuition rale eetibliihed for 
the Khool cNttrijjpts waa obtained 
from Department ^o^- 


Expressed to nearest whole 
dollerfor 19«M1. 


A higher value indicetes ttiat the dis* 
trict cleims to expend releti^ly more 
funds per student. 


4 


TtOCAtE 

( Teacher local*) 


The teachere reported where 
they graduated from high school. 


0* 100 miles or more from 
boundaries 6f the school 
district 

1 - More than 30 miles but 

less than 100 miles 
2** In or within 30 miles 


A higher value indicetes thet the school 
teaching staff is more often drawn from 
local areas. 


5 


TSATPAR 

<TtKh*r Mtitfaction w^th 
mlitionthipi with p«r«nti) 


The teachen reported how 
letiifled they were wtth their 
reletionihipt with perentt end 
and parent group! 


3 - Very satisfied 
2 • Somewhat satisfied 
1 - Somewhet dissatisfied 
0 - Very disutisfiad 


A higher score indicetes « greeter satis* 
faction of the teaching staff with the 
cooperetion end contacts they have 
with parents and parent groups. 


6 


TEOUC 

(Tmhtr tducation) 


The teachers indiceted the level 
of formal education they have 
attained. 


4 « Doctor's degree 
3 • Master's degree plus 

1 yeer 
2 - Master's degrae or 

equivelency 
i - Bachelor's degree 
0 * No degree " 


A higher value indicetes that the 
school's instructionel sleff reported 
e higher level of formal education. 


7 


TEXPER 

(Ttachtr txparianct) 


The teechert reported the totel 
yeer« of lervic* in teeching in- 
cluding the current school year. 


Expressed aa evaraft years' 
experience. 


A higher value indicetes thet the teecftars 
of the school have reletlvely more years 
of teaching experience. 


S 


CLSIZE 


The teachers reported their 
average class size excluding 
supervisory duties such aa 
study hall 


ExpresMd aa average class 
size for ell teachers. 


A higher velue indicetes e graeter everaga 
Class size 


9 


REAOTIME 
(Tiachar tttimttton of 
r**ding inttructton tlm«) 
(GradaSonly) 


The tiachers reported how many 
hours the average student 
spent In direct reading instruc- 
tton In e typkel week. 


Expressed at average hours 
spent. 


A higher value indicetes e greeter emount 
of time spent in direct reeding instruc- 
tion. 


10 


.MATHTIME 
(TtKhar Mtimatlon of 
mathtmaticfl initruction time) 
(GrtdtSonly) / 


The teacher reported how many 
hours the averafa student spent 
In mathematics Instruction in 
e typicel week 


Expreseed aa average hours 
spant.^ 


A higher velue indicates e greeter amount 
of time spent in mathematics instruction. 



*For frada 1 1. tftia wm takan from Dafianmant racorrfa ff tha pravkMia achool yaar. 
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APPENDIX B 
(CONTINUED) 



No. 


vauiable 


1 

1 MEASURE 


WEIGHTING 


INDEX DEtCHIPTION 


11 


EXTRACT 

(Aciivf tin «xiarri«l lo 

th« clMiroom) 


Tha taachan indtcattd tha dtgrta, to 
which aach of fiva ttatamanti about 
thair tntaractioni with itudanttcon 
ttitutt a problem in thatr school. 


3 Not a problem 
2 ° Moderate problem 
1 ° Serious problem 
0 ■ Criticel problerh 


A higher icore indicatet thet the teaching 
tteff It more tatltflad with their inter* 
actiont with ttudentt. 


13 


1 TRELATE 

( Taachcr /Studm i/P«r«n i 
rtlaiionshtpi) 


Tha taachan mdtcaiad tha dagrat 
to, which aach of ntna st«tan>ant> 
about tha miamt of tha ttudantt 
and tha tuppori and intaraction 
with tha pawn conttituta a 
problam in thair ichool. 


Same as EXTRACT 


A higher score ir>dicates thet the teaching 
staff feels that the students ar>d parents 
aupport and interact with the sctwxM rnore. 

'4 ~ S*— 


13 


OlSRurr 

(Paciori difruptiv* to 
clatroom managtimnt) 


Tha taachaff indicated tha degree 
to w^ich aach of eight statementt 
about facton thet effect cleuroom 
maoegamant i'rf the tchool con* 
ttitute e problam for them. 


Same ei EXTRACT 

/ 

/ 


A higher vakie Indicatet thet the teaching 
managimant tlMtlont. 


14 


INFLUENC 

(Tawhcr tnflutnc* upon 
inttructional dccitlont) 


The taachan indicated the degree 
to which each of nine ttatements 
about their influence on learning 
conditiont conttituMte problem 
in their ichool. 


f 

Same as EXTRACT ' 

/ ' 


A higher value indicawt that the tf aching 
staff hat e greeter influer>ca on decitiont 
which effect the instructional procaaaes 




TSTAFF 

(Stiff tnttrptrvonal 
rtlationthipt) 


The laachen indicated the degree 
to which each of three ttetementi 
ebout tteff tnterection end lupport 
conttitute e problem in their 
ichool 


Same at EXTRACT 


The higher vdue Indicatet thet the teaching 
stef f end other school tteff interact better 


16 


OtSCPROB 
(OMCiplin« problamt) 


TT>e teachen indicated the degree 
to which each of five ttatamanti 
•bout the diicipline prooedurei 
of the ichool conttitute e 
problem for them. 


Same at EXTRACT 


The higher vakia Indicates that tha teaching 
staff Is mora latltfled with the way diael* 
plk>e Is handed In tha school 


17 


PAREOUC 
iParvntal aducatton) 


The higher level of the follow- 
ing two wai uied: 
(1) The ftudentt reported the 
the highest level of formal 
education attained by their 
fethert or male guardtane, 
(21 The ttudents reported the 
highest level of format 
educetion attatnedby their 
mother* or femele guardiant. 


8 " Ph.D. orprofeaaional 
degree 

7 " Sorv>e work toward Ph.D. 
or profeaional degree 

0 - Matter't degree 

5 - tachelor't davree 

4 - Some collega, vocational, 

butineit tchool after 

high school 
3 - High tchool graduate 
2 ^ Some high tchool« but 

not e graduate 

1 - Completed grade tchool 
0 * None or some grade 

tchool 


A higher value indlcetts thet the tchool 
drawt ttudantt from homes in which et 
least one of the parents has a higher aver* 
egg level of formal aducation. 



61 
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APPENDIX B 
(CONTINUED) 



Hm. 


VARIASLE 


MEASURE 


WElfi(HTIf«0 


INDEX OESCRimpN 


18 


PAROCC* 

iHnnxti occupation) 


Ttw hifhait i«va( of tha folloM* 
in0 tw&wai utad: 

(1) Tha atudanti raporwd tha 
occupation moaf lika thair^ 
fathars' or mala yuardUni 
found on a lift of 148 poMibIa 
occupations and 8 apactal 
caiagoriat. 

(2) Tha itudantt raporiad tha 
occupation moat lika mothara ' 
or famala guardiani (if amploy* 
ad) on tha list of 148 poasibia 
occupalioni and 8 ipacial 
catagofiaf. 


Tha occupational catafoHas vwra 
walfhtad from 1 to 98 aocordinf 
to a combination of education 
needed to aacuia tha occupation 
and income derived from tha 
occupation. Tha hifher level 
. was utad to allow for family 
support by either the male or 
female parent. 


A higher value indicetaf that the achool 
atnds to dravii a large proportion of its 
students from homes w^iere the higfher 
level parent if employed In higher-paying 
ioba requiring higher educetional levels. 


19 


OCOESIRE* 
(Occupational (Mr*) 
(Grada 1 1 only) 


From tha litt of 148 dccupatiom 
mantionad abova. tha f tudantt 
raportad tha occupations moat 
lika thoaa tfiay with to follow 
whan finiihad in idiool- 


Same waifhting used in 
PAROCC above. 


A higher value indicatN that the etudentt 
dnire to ettaln hi#iar paying joba requiring 
e higher educational level . i . . 

t 


20 


OCEXPCCT* 
(Occupational axpacta- 
tion) 

(Grade 11 only) 


From tha lift of 148 occupatloni 
tha ftudanta raporiad tha occupa- 
tioni moat lika thoaa thay raally 
axpact to follow whan finifhad 
in school. 


Same weiffbting used in 
PAROCC above. 


A higher value indicate! the t tudents 
expect to ettein higher paying joba requiring 
e higher educational laval. 


21 


PCTGIRL5 
(Paroant ffirtf ) 


Tha ftudants Indicated thair sax. 


Expretaad in paroentafe. 


1^ higher value Indicaiaa thet the achool 
Ml e graa»r proportion of girlt in the 
grade leval. 


77 


RESIDE 

(Typ« of community) 


Tha ftudanta with tha aid of 
tha monitor raponad tha typas 
of comnHinitiaf ifb^whicH thay 
wara than livinf. 


7 - In Philadalphiaior Pittsburgh 

8 - Inaide a largi city 1100.000 

m 600,000 people.) 
5 - Intlda a medium f ixa city 

hOjOOO tolOOXXX)) 
4 - In e auburb of Philadelphia 

or Pitttburflh 
3 « In e suburb of e large city 
2 - In e suburb of e medium 

site city 
1 - In e emell town (iaas than 

10.000 people. ) 
0 - In the open country or in 

a ferming community. 


A higher value Indlcataa that the etudentt 
raaida in larger ataas of dense population, 
ija.. more ramoMd from open tpaoe. 


23 


PCTWMITE 

(Percant vvhita itudanu) 


Tha itudants raportad thair raca. 


Expretaad in percentage. - 


A higher value indicetat that tha school 
het e greeter proportion of white etudants 
in tha grade level. 


24 


LI8RARY 

(AocMibiHiy of library) 


Tha ttudantt raporiad how of tan 
thay wara abla to usa tha school 
library. 


3 • More than ihrae times 

e weak. 
2 - Two or three tlmaa 8 

week. 
1 - Onca e weak 
0» Never 


A hi^ar score indicataa thet the etudentt 
report graeiar aooetalbility of tha library. 



•Th« mmipmimn^ w^kUm updgtgrf and no dkggf aompariggng •! raw ggofM awi toa ma^ f aaaavnants aonrfuatad prior to 1878. 



I o BEST corv A^*^^''^'^ .50_ 6;^' 

■ ERLC 
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APPENDIX B 
(CONTINUED) 



VANIASLE 



MCAflURE 



WEIOHTING 



INDEX OESCMimON 



25 STASLE 

<Stabilltv of tiudint 



Th« itudwit rtpontd ttit numbtr 
of dffivrtnt tctiool buildlnfi amnd- 
•d within tfM pmt 3 VMr« 
family chanfid rMidtriot. 



4 - My family hm n&l mowd 

. within tfM pmt 3 yaan 
3 -2 ■chool buHdinp 
2-3 ichool buildingi 
1 - 4 fchool bufldinfi 
0 " 5 or mora tchool buildinp 



A hl|Mr ^ikia indicatat tfwi tht itudanti 
coma from famHiat which art mora itabla. 



FAMSIZE 
(Family lixa) 



Tha studantt raponad tha numbar 
of brothan and liiian thay Kava. 



ExpfatMd as avaraft ntimbar of 
siblingi. 



A hifhar valua indicawf tfiat thtttudani 
of tha school coma from largtr famlliat. 



27 



FAMOROER 
(Family ordar) 



Tha snidans raporwd tha numbar 
of oldar broihan and liitan chay 
hava. 



0-2 

1-2- 1 



A hifhar valua tndicaiat that tha stu* 
dints of tha tchool aia mora Itkaiy 
toba tha aldast in thair famtliat. 



STARINT 

(Studant paroaption of 
paiantal inwratt in 

ichool) 



Tha studantt raponad tf>air opinions 
on thraa iiams: 

(1) My Parana anjoy haarinf 
about t^ool. • 

(2) My parants faal tha school 
IS doing a good job. 

(3) My pafantt support what 
tha ichool doas. 



3 • Almoat alwayt 
2- Usually 
1 - Somatlmas 
0 - Almost n^yr 



A h»|har valua indicatas that tha studantt 
fait thair (parantt hava a fraat intaratt in 
tha ichoot a hifhar opinion of tha work 
of tftt tchool, and fraaiar support of tha 

school. 

3 



HOMEWORK 
(Amount of homawork) 



Tha studantt raponad thair 
attimaias of tima usually spant 
on homawork from tha tima - 
thay fat homa from school 
until iftay fo to bad. 



4 - About thraa hours or mora 
3 - About two hours 
2 - About ona hour 
1 * Lni than ona hour 
0^ Nona 



A hifhar valua indicaiat that studantt of 
tf>a ichool spant mora tima on homawork 
on school nifhtt- 



30 



' TVWATCH 
(Studant tima spant 
watchinf lalavision) 



Th^studantt raponad thair 
attimaias of tima uaually spant 
watching talaviaion from tha 
tima ifMy fit hom^ from school 
until ttiay fo to bad. 



4 - About fiva hours or mora 

3 - About four hours 

2 • About thraa hours 

1 - About two hours 

0 - About ona hour or last 



A htghar valua mdicatas that studano of 
tha ichool ««tch mora talavision on 
school mfhtt. 



31 PAREXF 

(Studant paroaption of 
parantal axpactations) 

(Gradat « and 1 1 only) 



Tha studintt raponad thair 
paroapttont on ; 
(1) What do your parantt 
ancouragi you to do? 



(2) How much schooling do your 
Parana ajtpact you to complatt? 



For itam 1 : 

3 - To ba ona of tha bast 

studants in tha claas 

2 " To tia abova a^ragt 

itudint in tha class 

1 * To ba at laatt an avaraft 

studant 

0 - To do lust wall anoui^ 

to gat by. 
For itam 7 

4 - tayond coltafa fraduation 

3 - Graduation from collafa 

2 - Soma collafi or othar 

pott-hifh school traininf 

1 - Graduation from hifh ichool 
0 - Soma hifh school 



r ^con 



A hifhar Wora indicaias that tha studantt 
faal that tt>air partnttiaxpact tham to do 
vMll in school and aiipact tfiam to 
achiava hi^r aducational lavals 
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APPENDIX B 





1 ^ 1 

VAVIIABtf 


MEASURE 


WEIOMTINO 


iNOix oiscfiirrioN / < 


32 


EDEXPECT 
(StiMltni •duaillonal 
txpicutions) 

(Gradw • tnd 11 of|^ 


Th9 fliudtn* rtpontd how far 
th«v txptct to to »n tchod. 


4 » ityond coHtfi graduation 
3 Griiduation from collvfa 
2 • Soma cotlafi or othar 

pOtt<M#i fldiod training 
1 « Graduation from high ichool 
0 • Soma high tchool 


AhigharKor* indicaiai that Ihaftiydantt 
of tha Khod hgva htghar aducattonal 
axpactationi. / 


33 


STEACHEX 
(Studtni parcfpbon of 
ntcfmr tMpsctattont) 

(GradM a and 11 onlv) 


Th« ttuctenti rvportfd th«ir 
p«rc«pUon of ttMir MKh^rt' 
•Kpscutions of th«m. 


3 • Ona of th« batt studanti 

in tha clau 
2 " Abova avaraga in tha claw 
1 - At laait an avaraga studant 
0 A baiow avaraga ttudant 


A highar icora indicaiai thai tha itudanfi 
of tfM tchool laal that taachin axpact mora 
affort from ttiam. / 


34 


MOMEREAD 

(RtAdmg mtttnal in th« hom«) 


Tht ttudtntt r«port«d on fiv« 
itvfnt th« ■mount of rtKfing 
maltriaH in fh« hom«. 


Each nam waaaatignada Maight 
for tha amount Of that typa of 
raadtng maiarialfl in tha homa. 


Tha highar valua Indicata/ tha itudann ra- 
port mora raadinf maMr^i in tha homa. 


35 


HOMECLIM 
(Home climatt) 

> 


Th« ttudinti r«port»d th«ir 
opinions on 1 2 ittim about 
hoTTM condtttons. 
(3 p«r form) 


Vary trua of ma 
IMottiv trua of ma 
Moatty untrua of ma 
Vary untrua of ma 


A highar valua indkam that tha itudantt 
hava mora favorabia attltudai toward ihair 
homa conditiortf . 
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